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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


AVING requested those to whom I sent my first numbers, to 
return them if they did nut wish to subscribe, I have con- 
tinued to send to all who did not return them; although some of 
the latter have not yet indicated acceptance by sending the price, 
as more than three hundred have done. Only three persons have 
reéurned them, but they did so without indicating their names, and, 
therefore, I may be guilty of the seeming intrusion of sending them 
against their wishes. After this number, therefore, I shall send to 
none who have not paid; but should like to have the back numbers 
of those who do not subscribe, and will return the postage to who- 
ever will return them to me; for I do not want the few sets I have 
printed to be broken. This request does not apply to editors of 
newspapers and periodicals, to whom I have sent only the first 
number, of which I have printed a second edition. I feel at liberty 
to make this rather peculiar request, as this enterprise was not 
undertaken for private emolument, but for a general public interest, 
and at my own pecuniary risk. 
ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
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2 KINDERGARTEN 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN KINDERGARTEN AND QUAKERISM. 
[Revised from the “‘Friend’s Intelligencer.’’] 

I ratnx that if the Friends should once get the idea of 
Froebel’s Kindergarten, they would feel that the method of 
intellectual development he proposes, is in singular harmony 
with the method of spiritual development brought forth by 
George Fox. 

The plans of church organization became so complicated 
in its first fifteen centuries, and were so unwise, as to hinder 
the spirit, whose strivings to be free at last culminated in 
what Catholics call the schism of Christendom, and Protest- 
ants the Reformation. 

The protest of George Fox was the most complete one 
of any Reformer. He returned to first principles, and con- 
sidered the primal relations of God and the human soul, and 
proclaimed the principle that spiritual development was not 
started-from without but from within; and that all church 
organization mainly had for its first and last object to pro- 
tect the freedom of the spirit. Spiritual life proceeds 
directly from God to every individual soul; and a free 
communication of this among men makes the true church, 
whose first law is “liberty of prophesying.” 

But intellectual life has not so immediate a genesis. The 
human understanding is developed in ¢ime, and is the effect 
of the reaction of the external universe upon perceptive sen- 
sibility. It gradually grows up by accumulating impressions 
on the senses, and by learning the connections of single 
things in nature which produce these impressions. 

It was early observed that though single things are per- 
ceived by the healthy senses in a general way, yet they are 
not accurately defined unless human beings call each other’s 
attention to their differences and resemblances. A child, if 
left alone, and never played with by the mother or nurse, 
nor ever tenderly wooed from the sleep of nature by tones 
and looks of love, does not “come forth into the light of 
things,” but becomes idiotic or dies (as nine-tenths of the 
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children gathered into foundling hospitals do). And, later 
in life, unless Education take the child by the hand, and call 
out his reflective powers by suggesting the proper classifica- 
tion and hidden connections of things, the mind becomes 
confused and does not get organized into a good under- 
standing. 

Now, in the intellectual as in the spiritual education of 
man, an analogous wrong way was taken first. The mistake 
of systems of intellectual education has been, to overlay the 
child’s mind by the teacher’s mind, instead of calling forth 
its self-activity ; classifying for the child, instead of leading 
him to classify for himself; and telling him the connections 
of things, instead of calling upon him to discover them. 
And this method has always involved great antagonism on 
the part of the child, in proportion as he has had any origi- 
nal force of life; so that to educate the young has seemed to 
be a struggle with their natural tendencies. But Froebel 
has shown that ¢z the soul of the child is a guide to the in- 
tellectual development, which is to be studied out by the 
educator on whom the child is made dependent; because, be- 
sides God’s binding the soul to Himself by spiritual com- 
munion, the souls of men are to be bound to each other by 
intercommunication ; the first steps of which are the educa- 
tion of the young by the old, who are to continue in social 
intercourse forevermore—“the communion of the just” 
being its consummation in bliss and glory. 

George Fox recognized the communion of saints, which 
the Friends verify by the unity or solidarity with each other 
that they make the test of truth prompting to good works, 
and creative of spirituality. Froebel shows that on the in- 


- tellectual plane may be found an analogous test of intellect- 


ual life; inasmuch as true intellectual life prompts to pro- 
duction not only of material things of beauty and use, 
but of forms of social and civil polity. On this principle he 
has founded the art of Kindergartening. 

But children do not produce things intuitively—they need 
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the help of one who understands the laws of nature and its 
raw material. They are blind forces of indefinite desire 
when they come into the world; and they begin to act be- 
fore they know clearly what they want, or how to attain it. 
Therefore, disorder and destruction are what an uninstructed 
child produces—though from no inherent malignity of 
heart. They prefer order to disorder when the former is 
presented to them; they like rhythm and melody better than 
irregular and rough sound ; construction better than destruc- 
tion; and there is within them a certain esthetic sense 
which accepts and atts out the right thing ewhen it is sug- 
gested — that is, if itis suggested and not arbitrarily imposed 
on them; for whatever is arbitrary is opposed inevitably, 
just in proportion to the force of the individual’s character. 

Education, therefore, on Froebel’s method, has nothing 
arbitrary about it. It tempts forth the self-activity, which 
takes every various form, and gives all the freshness and va- 
riety to human thought. It ought to begin so early as to 
preclude that production of evil which must needs take place 
if the faculties are left to run into wild disorder, or to rust 
in idleness and stupidity. 

Madame Marenholtz Bulow, in her preface to Jacob’s Kin- 
dergarten Manual, says: “To develop the senses is not to 
indulge or pamper them, but to discipline them, and accus- 
tom them to serve the mind. It is the beginning of intel- 
lectual development; and moral development is also impos- 
sible without this discipline of the senses.” The old school- 
men used to say, “nothing in the intellect unless previously 
in the sense ;” which simply means that there must be a clear 
sensuous impression of the things that surround the child 
before he can have any thought about them; that is, any - 
understanding developed. The child is born with an impulse 
towards the sensible world, which is a manifestly blind im- 
pulse. An inward hunger propels him to seek with his 
mouth his nurture, but he cannot find it unless the mother 
brings it into contact with her nourishing breast. 
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Upon the lips is made the first strong impression of the 
world without, and for a time there is an impulse of the 
child to bring everything to its lips in order to examine it ; 
for it is not because a child is hungry that he does this, but 
because in that sense alone he is quite conscious. The 
mother develops other senses by genially presenting their 
appropriate objects; awakening the sense of sight by offer- 
ing bright colors to fix the eye, which only gradually learns 
to see; and the sense of touch by gentle touches of the 
hand, which only gradually learns to take hold and grasp. 
Froebel, in his “Mother’s Love Songs,” describing little 
gymnastics of the hands and feet on the principle of “ pat-a- 
cake,” and “this little pig goes to market, and this stays at 
home,” gives a development to the art of nursing babies, 
which shows that even this part of education gains by rising 
from the instinctive plane into the intellectual. In Ham- 
burg he even instituted a school for nurses, which to the 
present day continues, and hardly supplies the demand con- 
stantly made upon it; and if what Dr. Howe, Dr. Seguin, 
and others, who keep schools for the feeble-minded, say, be 
true, namely, that much idiocy is functional, not organic, and 
arising from shocks given to the nerves by careless nursing, 
and paralysis by fright, an want of judgment in tending 
babies, it will by and by be seen that our habit of giving up 
children in this delicate era of their being to ignorant do- 
mestics, is a barbarism. 

However, it is doubtless the fact that this part of a child’s 
education, while it is in its mother’s or nurse’s arms, is the 
least defective of all. It is true that one-half of the human 
race die in the first year of life. Still, children are better 
educated in the nursery than in their next stage of being. 
The baby is so helpless and dependent that it challenges at- 
tention and care imperatively, and it is so utterly unable to 
make its wants known that it is watched, and its indications 
of smiles and tears obeyed. A child is indeed wrapped in a 
majestic mystery which for a long season we do not pene- 
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trate. Jesus Christ said the spirits of little children behold 
the face of the Father. But it is spiritually, and not at all 
intellectually, that they do so. 

In after life that primeval vision is sometimes eclipsed, but 
it is never lost. It comes back to us in our love of order, of 
symmetry, of rhythm, whether to the eye or ear; in our 
longings for harmony, for beauty, for unity; in the monitions 
of conscience, in remorse, — which, as Mr. Emerson says, has 
in it “a certain sweetness ;"— in our deathless desire to love 
and be loved; and also in hope. None of these motions of 
the soul are intellectual; they are esthetic, that is, of the 
heart. They are the heart that is to be “kept to the issues 
of life,” and should be the guide of the educator, who must 
perpetually watch to see if it is interpreted or outraged by 
the unfolding of the intellect. 

Froebel observed that a child is always more amused at 
first, by having one thing to play with than many. Several 
things confuse and weary it. What is this playing with a 
thing? Is it not examining it, and making experiments 
with it, and by and by “making believe” with it; that is, 
using it to embody its owr fancies? Froebel thought the 
proper first plaything for a child was a ball. His first gift, 
therefore, is a box of six soft balls crocheted with German 
worsted; first the three primary colors and then the three 
secondary ones. For color, or analyzed light, is the first 
thing, after white light, to interest a child’s attention ; doubt- 
less because it separates itself from the surrounding chaos, 
and gives him a perception of a single thing. First one ball 
is given (of a primary color), and, however young a child is, 
Froebel would have the nurse always talk to him, and call 
the ball by the name of the color. Next, give a contrasted 
color, but not till the first one has been played with so long 
as to make a strong impression. The two balls will amuse 
for a considerable time, and three for a longer time. The 
child, long before it can speak, will be able to bring you the 
right ball on having its color named. 
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The ball is the simplest of forms. It is doubtless the 
ground form of nature. It best symbolizes life, because of 
the ease with which it can be moved, as it is round. 

By and by all the colors are known, and flowers can be 
given of the same colors, and the child be led to observe 
similarity by being helped to group them round the ball they 
resemble. A baby needs no other playthings than these six 
balls, besides its fingers and toes, for its first year, or even 
longer. 

But these balls of the first gift are also used in the Kin- 
dergarten. Froebel’s manuals give a hundred little games 
of ball, playing with which serves to develop quickness of 
eye, agility of body, and to teach counting up to the number 
six; also subtracting, adding, dividing, and multiplying. 

It is only in Kindergarten we use the second gift of 
Froebel, which is a box containing a hard wooden ball, a 
cube, and a cylinder. It is the first Kindergarten occupa- 
tion to play with these three forms, which are examined and 
compared. The wooden ball may be taken up first, and its 
difference from the colored balls observed. It is like them 
in form, it being so easily moved ; but it differs in color and 
the material of which it is made. Then the cube is brought 
forward. This is like the ball in material and color, but it 
does not move without being pushed. It naturally stands 
rather than rolls. It has sides; it stands on one side, which 
is then the lower side; and the child learns to distinguish the 
words upper and lower, front and back, right and left. 
There are six sides.’ The sides are alike in shape and size. 
It has eight corners and twelve edges, and, having all these 
things, it differs from the ball. All these truths are brought 
out from the child by genial converse. The word cube is 
thus defined in the mind, as a six-equal-sided figure with 
eight corners and twelve edges, and which stands, instead of 
rolling like the ball. 

At this st age children’s attention should be praeers to 
what they see about them, which resembles the ball or the 
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cube; sometimes the room in which they are is a hollow 
cube. They will find resemblances that a grown-up person 
would hardly think of, in the furniture of the room. 

By and by a cylinder is given. This they will soon see 
rolls like a ball, and stands like a cube, but differs in shape 
from both. It has two flat sides, but they are not like the 
flat sides of a cube, but round. The material of which it is 
made is like the cube and ball. The child must look about 
to see what is like a cylinder. By and by you propose to 
put the things together in some way. Probably in every in- 
stance a child will set down the cube, put the cylinder on it, 
and the ball on top. The child will perhaps say this looks 
like a man; then its differences from a man’s shape may be 
drawn out by questions. 

You can at last ask the child if it is not @ monument ? and 
then a conversation can ensue about monuments — what 
they mean; and soon the child will be dedicating his monu- 
ment to his mother or father, or Washington, or Lincoln, or 
Froebel; another day, making the monument will be the 
first thing in the lesson, and before the child begins, he can 
be asked to whom he wishes to build his monument? A 
great deal of conversation on the virtues or events that the 
monument may commemorate, will serve to define the moral 
sentiments of the child, and make principles understood, and 
this without going out of the sphere of a child’s feeling and 
imagination. It is wonderful how much a child’s senses and 
mind may be disciplined and heart exercised by this gift. But 
when the senses are sharpened by these simple objects, an 
opposite impression may be given simultaneously. By 
putting strings through these three objects, and whirling 
them round swiftly, the cylinder and cube will change their 
apparent form, and thus children may learn that things are not 
always what they seem; and get the foundation of the idea 
of spirit, in the perception of its best symboi — motion. 

These lessons on the second gift should never last longer 
than half an hour, nor occur oftener, perhaps, than once a 
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week; but they should be renewed as often as once a week 
for months — for only by repetition upon the senses are im- 
pressions made strong, clear, and permanent, the foundation 
of a good understanding. Children like to renew old im- 
pressions, and it is wonderful to see the zest with which the 
second gift will be returned to, for months. 


LET CHILDREN PLAY. 


Tuts advice I feel bound to give for the benefit of a large 
class of zealous people, who are always endeavoring to utilize 
every impulse of youth, for the direct promotion of its intel- 
lectual or physical culture. 

They would have a system of gymnastics for him at re- 
cess, and he should systematically drill his muscles during 
the short interval between his studies. Intellectual culture, 
they know, is not all; they are ready to mention moral and 
physital education as essential, “besides the cultivation of 
mere intellect.” 

But, somehow, they desire to make physical education as 
systematic as the latter. They would infuse as much earnest 
purpose into it as if it were a study in the regular course. 
Seeing that there are three directions for culture, they pro- 
pose to alternate: first, vigorously pushing the studies for 
mental culture; second, as vigorously pushing gymnastic 
training for the development of the body; third, impressing 
with equal earnestness of purpose the training in morals. 

Here we have three disciplines. No variety is allowed; 
no respite or relaxation from the stern tension of the will. 
For will is fully as much required in gymnastic training as 
in intellectual. The moral training must be a will-training, 
if effective. 

Does one of these employments furnish recreation from the 
other? Not to any great extent certainly. It is said that 
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one gas is a vacuum for all others. But one liquid is not a | | 
vacuum for another. Neither does one energetic training | 
‘Hh furnish rest and relief from another. 
* What is common to all species of training for culture, a 
whether of body or mind, is an earnest fixing of the atten- 
tion on some external method or norm. There must be a 
forcing of the faculties of the mind or of the muscles of the 
body into some prescribed path. All such endeavor is 
wearying. It is worse than wearying, for it is a partial ab- 
negation of the self-hood of the individual, and, if continued 
without true relaxation, soon develops into mechanical non- 
spiritual drudgery. 

The refuge from this for childhood lies in play; for the 
grown-up person, it is found in the various forms of art — 
music, literature, the drama, and the plastic arts. 

In play the child cuts loose entirely from prescribed tasks, 
and, giving scope to his fancy, becomes, to the extent of his } 
ability, creative. He lives entirely for himself, — that is, for- 
mally ; he does not in reality live for himself until man- 
ide hood. He makes practical experiments on the things of the 
I world, and playthings in particular, to ascertain his own 
id powers and faculties, and their limits. He has an impulse or 
instinct to subdue natural things, and rule over them. He 
i makes and breaks, builds up and destroys; his negative ac- 
i tivity is as essential as his constructive. His play contains 
Hf in it a developing germ. As soon as he has exhausted an 
iL object on its positive and negative sides — has learned to use 
1 it and destroy it — his interest in it dies away, and he seeks , 
i a new object. Each plaything is a type of some human in- 
i strumentality, just as each nursery tale contains the worn- 
down boulder, dating from beyond a former drift-period in 
human culture. From type to type the child proceeds to . 
more concrete and more useful playthings, until at last his 
ie instinct for play gives way to serious interest in practical 
life. 
Wherein precisely does play differ from the serious occu- 
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pation of later years? This will bear restating, though it is 
already involved in what is said above. In practical life — 
the life of the individual in civil society — each one works 
out or elaborates some general product, not for his own ex- 
clusive, direct use, but for society. Through barter or ex- 
change, he obtains from the community all the other pro- 
ducts necessary to him, by means of the single one that he 
creates or helps at creating. Practical life is, therefore, a pro- 
found mediation, far too deep for the child to grasp. It is 
by combination and division of labor that man has really 
subdued nature and proved the might of spirit. But to place 
the child at once in this system of industry is to place him 
where all his endeavor apparently serves others and not 
himself. He cannot grasp the far-reaching circle by which 
his endeavor returns to him through the social machinery, 
Therefore, by such treatment he is prevented from develop- 
ing in himself that feeling of self-hood, and individuality, 
which is essential to the development of character. He is 
made a drudge, and will remain one. But in play he real- 
izes, in an immediate or direct manner, his independence. 
He does not act for or through somebody else, but he realizes 
his own self-hood in his activity. The development of dif- 
ferent types of play as the child grows to youth, and the 
youth to manhood, consists in the gradual change from mere 
immediate or direct exercise of childish personality upon 
things, to the exercise of power on what yields enjoyments 
only through the participation of others. This leads to the 
active interest in that complete mediation which is found in 
the currents of civil society. 

Play is in itself educative. But its very character as play 
is destroyed the moment that any serious purpose is con- 
nected with it, or any ulterior object introduced into it. For 
that introduces with it the very mediation, the lack of which ° 
distinguishes it from work. 

The utilization of play by forming it intoasystem of edu- 
cation is therefore very liable to founder on this rock. 
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Regular system is the antithesis of play. Play must be not 
only constructive, but destructive. If the latter phase is 
lacking, there is found wanting the very psychological move- 
ment in which consists the realization of independence and 
the development of the feeling of self. In destroying, the 
Ego feels its negative might, its power of abstracting, of 
clearing up; without this it never arrives at spiritual inde- 
pendence. 

This Kindergarten system does not, when properly carried 
out, ignore this point; but it is extremely liable in the hands 
of novices, to become a very bad system of suppressing what 
is most valuable in childhood. Uniformity — of Calisthen- 
ics, for instance —is something alien to the true nature of 
play. It is a part of the discipline of moral culture, the 
training into habits of attention and obedience. 

It was Hegel that said in 1817: “Education through play 
is liable to result in the evil that the child learns to treat 
everything in life in a contemptuous style.” The child in 
education should be taught only the comstructive side of 
things. In play he learns the destructive phase as well. 

Therefore, while play is essential to the growth and devel- 
opment of spiritual strength and independence, its boundary 
lines should be carefully drawn in education and no confusion 
allowed. Play and work should be distinguished. Play 
cannot be utilized in such a way as to secure the culture that 
comes from earnest hard work. Neither can sober work 
alone suffice for the growth of the child or the man.* 





* The above article, from the able pen of William T. Harris, Editor of Specula- 
tive Review, should be read in connection with the following one from Miss H. Noa, 
which, on account of its length, we must defer to our next number. The two arti- 
cles appeared in two consecutive numbers of The Western, a periodical which has 
but a limited circulation, and chiefly in the West. Meanwhile, Mr. Harris’s 
strong statement of the nature of play, as the extreme opposite of moral action 
has its unquestionable truth. But Frvebel has demonstrated, as every properly 
regulated Kindergarten proves, that the yet irresponsible, because pre-intellectual 
nature, may play virtue as well as creation, if sympathetically cherished: that 
there is a natural correspondence between “ the soul of the saint and the sage, 
and the artless address of the child.” 

Mr. Harris seems to have accepted Miss Noa’s more profound view of play, when 
its motive is beauty, as the highest form of the action of human nature. We so 
judge both from his review of Mrs. Kriege’s “ Child,” and his adoption of Kinder- 
garten into the public system of St. Louis. 
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OBJECT-TEACHING. 

THE commonest mistake made about Kindergarten is that 
it is identical with Pestalozzi’s object-teaching. 

Object-teaching versus book-learning is of course a part 
of the Kindergarten course; but it is of a different kind 
from the Pestalozzian, which addresses, at the outset, a power 
of observation that it is the main purpose of the Kinder- 
garten to develop; taking up children at the age when they 
cannot be made to observe anything which they are not 
themselves doing, or have not just done. 

The first object for the observation of children in the 
nursery, and which continues into the Kindergarten, is their 
own playing with their own limbs, or with each other. This 
interests their attention — especially their playing with each 
other rhythmically ; for, in order to do it with the good 
effect of mutual enjoyment, they must observe what they do, 
and what others do; and this becomes an object of earnest 
observation and of memory. They perceive and they recol- 
lect the evolutions which make up their fun. If those about 
them see to it and help them to keep the rhythm and sym- 
metry, and the relations of the parts to the whole, they are 
giving an objective lesson in order, every time the children 
go through one of the movement plays. 

It is fundamental to the art and science of Kindergarten 
that this thing be clearly understood by the teacher. 
¢ Nature indicates this method to the mother who teaches 
her baby to “pat-a-cake,” or something equivalent, which 
leads him to attend to his hands and fingers, and their func- 
tions. She instinctively knows, that for him to do it will 
amuse him more, and teach him more, than for her to do it 
before his eyes. He may attend for a moment to a light or 
brilliant color, which impresses the nerves of sight; but he 
will attend more and longer to what he is doing; his own 
activity will co-operate with the impressions made on his 
senses, and thus the object of perception will be odserved. 
The child is gently led from subjective activity to object- 












































14 KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 
ive nature, so far, and only so far, as it is in living relation 
with himself, as it only can be, when he is acting upon it. 

We beg our readers to attend to this point, because it is 
here, at the very beginning of individual life, that Froebel’s 
method takes the character of its procedure. In order to 
have a ¢otal action of the child’s nature, and prevent dispro- 
portion ‘of the soul-impulse and the observing intellect, 
DOING must always precede the attempt to observe. He will 
perceive but dimly, superficially, and inaccurately, anything 
that he is not part of by activity and feeling. The action 
and re-action of himself with nature, including other per- 
sons, makes the connecting link where individual existence 
branches off from Universal Being. There is the germ of 
the immortal man. Miss Youmans recognizes this time of a 
child’s life, before any object-teaching, in the common — or 
even in her own more vital—mode, can possibly begin. 
She says :— 

“The infant is endowed with spontaneous activity; it moves, 
struggles, and throws about its limbs, as soon as itis born. But 
its actions are at first aimless and confused. As it knows nothing, 
it can do nothing; but, with the growth of distinct ideas and feel- 
ings, there is also a growth of special movements in connection 
with them. It has found out by innumerable trials, how to creep, 
to walk, to hold things, and to feed itself. To see an object, and 
to be able to seize it, or to go and get it, results from an adjust- 
ment of visual impressions with muscular movements, which it has 
taken thousands of experiments to bring under control. * * * 
Numerous aptitudes and dexterities are achieved; and when, stinf 
ulated by curiosity, the child examines its toy, and breaks it open 
to find what makes it go, he has entered upon a career of active 
experiment, as truly as the man of science in his laboratory. Such 
is nature’s method of education. Human beings are born into a 
world of stubborn realities; of laws that are fraught with life and 
death in their inflexible course. What the new-born creature shall 
be taught, is too important to be left to any contingency; and so 
nature takes in hand the early training of the whole human race, 
and secures that rudimentary knowledge of the properties of 
things which is alike indispensable to all.” 


But “ Nature,” as this early trainer, must be understood 
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to include the mother’s or nurse’s instinctive action upon 
the child; aiding it by sympathetic reduplications of its ac- 
tivity, or by nursery play, as we commonly call it, which, in 
order to be perfect, must understand what are the vital pro- 
cesses of growth. Miss Youmans adds :— 

‘“‘Nature’s method of leading out the intelligence is that of 
growth. She roots mental activity in organic processes, and thus 
times the rate of acquisition to the march of organic changes. 
She is never in haste, but always at work; never crams, but ever 
repeats and organizes. Her policy of producing vast effects by 
simple means is not departed from in the realm of mind; indeed it 
is more marvellous here than anywhere. While the organic world 
[of matter] is made up almost entirely of but four chemical ele- 
ments, the intellectual world is constituted wholly of but ¢wo ultt- 
mate elements, the perception of likeness and the perception of 
difference among objects of thought. These elements are wrought 
into the mental constitution through the direct observation and ez- 
perience of things. Mind is called forth by the spontaneous interac- 
tion of the growing organism and the agencies and objects of sur- 
rounding nature.” 

I have underlined these words experience, and spontaneous 
interaction, because it is just this, which is the genuine kin- 
dergartner’s part of that training of the whole human race 
ascribed to nature by Miss "Youmans; for nature with the 


‘human activity left out of it could not interact and educate. 


The kindergartner will succeed, and will prove herself genu- 
ine, only so far as she embodies in her method the order of 
nature, and it is of the first importance, therefore, that she 
should be sure that she does this in her object-teaching. 

It will help her to do so if she reads and ponders this very 
essay —“On the Culture of the Observing Powers of Chil- 
dren,” which was published as an appendix to the first edi- 
tion of Miss Youman’s “First Lessons in Botany,” and 
which the publisher, Appleton, has made into a separate 
pamphlet, and distributes gratuitously to teachers. (It also 
appears as the appendix to the second book of Botany). 

This essay contains, also, an admirable criticism upon the 
ordinary method of object-teaching, identical with the one 
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made by Froebel, when he became acquainted with Pesta- 
lozzi’s method, which was not until after his own first experi- 
ments at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and at Keilhau. It is often 
said (but it is erroneous) that Froebel’s method was an im- 
provement and outgrowth of Pestalozzi’s. But it was origi- 
nal; and when he heard of Pestalozzi, he took the little class 
he had at Keilhau, and went to Yverdun and they were all 
pupils together for a season. He doubtless gained some- 
thing; but he saw that children did not spontaneously ob- 
serve to much advantage, and made the same criticism and 
expressed the same ideas, that Miss Youmans does, in the 
following paragraph :— 

“The system of teaching by object lessons, is an attempt to 
meet the present requirement in the sphere of primary education. 
But these efforts have been rather well-intentioned gropings after 
a desirable result, than satisfactory realizations of it. The method 
is theoretically correct, and some benefit cannot fail to have re- 
sulted; but the practice has proved incoherent, desultory, and totally 
insufficient as a training of the observing powers. Nor can this be 
otherwise, so long as all sorts of objects are made to serve as ‘ les- 
sons,’ whilst the exercises consist merely in learning a few obvi- 
ous and unrelated characters; although in infancy objects are pre- 
sented at random, yet if mental growth is to be definitely directed, 


they must be presented in relation. A lesson one day on a bone, the. 


next on a piece of lead, and the next on a flower, may be excellent 
for imparting ‘information,’ but the lack of relation among these 
objects unfits them to be employed for developing connected and 
dependent thought. Object-teaching can be thoroughly successful 
only where the ‘ objects’ studied are connected together in a large, 
complex whole as a part of the order of nature. * * * What 
we most urgently need is an objective course of study which shall 
train the observing powers as mathematics trains the power of calcu- 
lation. From the time the child begins to count, until the man has 
mastered the calculus, there is provided an unbroken series of 
exercises of ever increasing complexity, suited to unfold the ma- 
thematical faculty. We want a parallel course of objective exer- 
cises, not to be dispatched ina term or a year, but running through 
the whole period of education, which shall give the observing and 
inductive faculties a corresponding, continuous, and systematic un- 
folding.” 
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The purpose of Miss Youmans’ essay, is to recommend 
botany to be taught all children in the public schools, as 
soon as they can read and write, pursuing Prof. Henslow’s 
method of a progressive series of schedules, recording ob- 
servations made on real plants in asystematic manner. Her 
argument is profound and irrefragable for substituting for 
the desultory objects presented ordinarily, observations in 
one department of nature, always at hand, leading children 
into the open air, and organically connected; so that it 
shall organize the understanding, as well as sharpen the 
senses. 

But it is obvious that her “First Lessons in Botany” are 
not suited to Kindergarten children, who are just out of the 
nursery. There has just appeared, however, expressly for 
Kindergartens, a little book of fifty-five pages, called “ Flower 
Object-Lessons,” translated from the introduction of Le 
Maout’s great work, now in process of re-publication, with 
all the original plates, by Lee and Shepherd, of Boston. 
That is a work of 600 pages. This little book comprises 
vnly about twenty-five pages of Le Maout’s introduction 
which has been translated by Miss A. L. Page, of Danvers, 
a philosophic and genial student of children, whom the 
town has been wise enough to elect into its School Com- 
mittee.* 

The kindergartner will find it a valuable aid in preparing 
children for entering upon Miss Youman’s books, when they 
shall go to the schools that teach to read and write. That 


.such a preparation is needful, Miss Youmans herself freely 


expressed to me, in so many words, after the experiment 
was first tried of introducing her “ First Lessons” into the 
higher primary schools of New York. “Half the children 
of seven years old,” she said “are already intellectually de- 





* This book, bound in cloth, may be had of the translator, who will mail it on 
receipt of 75 cents. It can also be had, for the same price, in New York, of Aus- 
tin Black, 37 Park,Row, N. Y., and, in any quantity, in Boston, of Estes & Lauriat, 
for the small sum of 65 cents a piece. 
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moralized.” There could not be a stronger indication of the 
need of Froebel’s Kindergarten than this fact. To prevent 
this demoralization, to moralize children from the beginning, 
by a harmonious development of their hearts, minds, and 
bodies, educating their wills to flow in the creative channels, 
was the first and last thing he aimed at. He clearly saw 
that children do not begin with observing, but (before they 
have any distinct sensuous impressions, even of a passive 
character,) with impetuously exerting such faculties of move- 
ment as they possess. They exert their muscles of suction, 
&c., by a primordial necessity, which brings, as inevitable 
consequence, impressions of an outlying (objective) world. 

Now the nature of the first impressions has a good deal to 
do with the liveliness and healthy character of the observa- 
tions which they stimulate. If the impressions are pleasur- 
able, they are so much the more certain to engage the atten- 
tion and direct the will to manipulate and observe. Gentle 
rhythmical sounds and motions, caresses and smiles, are the 
first objects presented in normal cases; Froebel added colors 
to develop the organ of sight; and the primal forms of ball, 
cube, cylinder, square, oblong, triangle, solid, and plane, to 
be handled and manipulated, through which he knew chil- 
dren could be easily led to compare and observe similarities 
and differences, and make general judgments on things, 
which completes the operation of thinking (as the etymol- 
ogy of that word suggests). 

Genially to guide and govern the normal act of thinking, 
to the end of transforming and arranging or organizing lesser, 
into larger unities, in order to embody childhood’s fancies, 
was the immense contribution that Froebel made to educa- 
tion; the contribution of a solid foundation for art and sci- 
ence, which he believes could be given by the earliest educa- 
cation to every child not absolutely idiotic. And since his 
death, it has been seen that persevering in his order of 
bringing children into relation with objects, would do some- 
thing even for those sad victims of congenital malformation 
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— idiots, more or less absolute. What it may do for the 
universal and healthy development of children, who are 
properly organized when born, has not yet been dreamed of, 
perhaps! 

For this first field of life’s experience, even Pestalozzi neg- 
lected and allowed to grow into a wilderness, in which he 
had to begin by cutting down and uprooting habits which 
had grown rank. Object-teachers often find it difficult to 
engage attention to what they present for observation ; but 
children always attend spontaneously and earnestly to what 
they themselves are doing and making, if it gives them 
pleasure. 

On this fact of life Froebel has organized the plays and 
occupations, which become the first odjects of attention in 
the Kindergarten. His object-teaching, therefore, proceeding 
from the child, as a centre, outward, does not bewilder and 
dissipate him, but organizes and perfects in him the image of 
the Creator, in correspondence with the great symbol of the 
universe, in which he finds himself. 


Kindergarten Hutelligence. 


Under this heading, we shall give, in every number of our “*‘ MESSENGER,” items 
respecting the status and progress of Kindergarten in this country and in Europe. 


To several correspondents who have written to ask me 
where they can obtain Kindergarten training which is reli- 
able, and at what cost; I can answer: From Miss Garland, 
who opens a class for twelve pupils, at 98 Chestnut Street, 
Boston, in November. Her charge for the course is $100. 
Miss Haines, also, of 10 Gramercy Park, New York, an- 
nounces that a class for training teachers will be opened by 
Mrs. Kraus-Boelté, in connection with her Kindergarten, in 
October; the charge for the course being $200. 

I have, also, the prospectus of Mrs. Ploedterll, 367 West 
23d Street, New York; who advertises a normal class for 
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kindergartners at $80 the course, in connection with Mr. 
Thurm’s German-American School and Kindergarten. 

Iam not myself acquainted with Mrs. Ploedterll, but I 
understand she wrote the following article, which was read 
at the German Teachers’ Convention at Hoboken, August, 
1872, by Mr. Ploedterll; and if she did, it is a certificate of 
her ability :— 


‘¢ Undoubtedly the plan and practice of the Kindergarten sprang 
from the clear perception of the deficiency of education in general, 
and of home education in particular. 

“ Froebel, starting from the fundamental principle that educa- 
tion should keep even pace with the organic development of man, 
and should be continued without cessation or interruption, found, 
on comparing that which home education afforded up to a certain 
age, with that which school demanded at the same time, a void in 
which he discovered the first cause of the failure of all later educa- 
tion and culture. 

‘*Not only this, but the whole practice of ordinary education 
brought to him the conviction that here, above all, help was 
needed, if the cause of education was not to remain botch-work 
forever, and thus impede the successful development and the en- 
nobling of future generations. To reform the parents, to educate 
them anew, to force upon them the clear conviction of that which 
was actually needed, was too slow a means; the more sensible way 
was to commence at once with the children themselves. By this 
means a double advantage was gained, the children were benefited 
by the new system of education, and their homes were indirectly 
improved through their influence. 

‘‘There are some persons who lack all knowledge of any rational 
system of education — who possess neither the desire nor the abil- 
ity to educate; there are others who in consequence of business 
occupations, cares for daily support, or other obstacles, are pre- 
vented from carrying out a good and systematic course of home 
education. 

‘¢In such cases children are generally neglected; and this unfor- 
tunately at an age, when — as nature evidently shows — the found- 
ation of all good in the future can and should be laid. 

‘‘What then is the work of the Kindergarten in connection with 
education both at home and in school? 

“‘Let us first consider the relation of the Kindergarten to the 
family. As far as the educational task of the Kindergarten is con- 
cerned, it should complement home education, when the latter is 
good, or not altogether bad; where it is bad, the Kindergarten 
should ameliorate its condition, or take its place. 

“There are, we admit with pleasure, many families who devote 
themselves with love and tenderness to the task of educating their 
children, but notwithstanding all their endeavors, it is impossible 
for domestic education to do all that is required for the develop- 
ment of the children. Obstacles of various kinds arise in the 
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midst of the family, but can be avoided, if the Kindergarten takes 
upon itself the duties of home training. 

‘¢Some very important auxiliaries are not offered to the child at 
home; as, for instance, the uninterrupted intercourse with other 
children, the variety of useful and yet child-like occupations, the 
regular and harmonious exercise of the body; in fact all necessary 
opportunity for the development of physical and moral strength 
and independence. All these opportunities the Kindergarten offers 
in a systematic order in its daily plays, and by its varied means of 
occupation. 

‘The child easily learns and improves among its companions. 
One serves as a model to the other — a model which is readily fol- 
lowed. The little ones stimulate each other; that which is familiar 
does not become tedious; that which is new presents no diffi- 
culties; nowhere stubborn self-will or ill temper, for the inter- 
course of the little ones is all joyousness and indefatigable zeal. 
The desire for imitation, this useful element in the child’s constitu- 
tion, finds ample scope in the Kindergarten, and is called into exer- 
cise without overstraining or fatiguing its faculties. This fact has 
long since been acknowledged, and is sufficient in itself to settle 
the dispute regarding the advantages of collective over isolated 
education. 

* And to the families of the poor, where father and mother must 
both work for their support, and consequently cannot give any 
time or care to their children, the Kindergarten is a positive 
blessing. 

‘As it cannot be denied that a great portion of the misery of 
the world has its origin in the increasing demoralization of the 
people, it becomes the duty of the State and of all philanthropists 
to help, where help can yet avail. Money and labor alone cannot 
combat the enemy which threatens civil prosperity; morality and 
culture alone are able to resist successfully. ‘These powers should, 
therefore, be called into exercise, and this can easily be accom- 
plished, if the children of the afore-named classes enjoy from their 
earliest childhood the advantages of a good education. The so-called 
‘‘children’s asylums ” (Bewahranstalten) are excellent, but if they 
are to supply more than merely temporary good, they must adopt 
the educational system of the Kindergarten. 

‘Let us now consider the relations of the Kindergarten tothe school. 
With regard to the school and preparatory to it, the mission of 
the Kindergarten differs entirely from that which it holds toward 
the family — it serves as a systematic means of education destined 
to be the link between home and school. How can it fulfill this 
mission? Only by combining the characteristics of home and 
school education, and by adopting a system, which, rendering a 
continuation of home life possible, prepares at the same time for 


‘the more earnest duties of school. 


‘Not upon any law founded on scientific examination of human 
nature, but on usage, rests the custom of not sending children to 
school until their fifth or sixth year. It is not our object here to 
examine the evil produced by this practice of initiating the child 
into school life at the above-named period; it is our task to con- 
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sider what may be done before the period of entering school, and 
what is necessary on entering it. 

“It is of the highest importance that the mental faculties of the 
child shall have been so judiciously exercised that the first lessons 
at school do not produce any ill effect upon the child’s capacities 
and powers. Formerly, before the Kindergarten ranked amongst 
educational institutions, the child, after spending from five to six 
years at home without training or discipline, was sent to school 
and there expected to learn at once. What were the natural con- 
sequences of such acourse? With amazement, yet without under- 
standing, the child looked upon the new life that unfolded itself 
before its eyes; the intercourse with other children, it is true, was 
pleasing; but far from pleasant was learning, observing, thinking, 
acquiring; with these things there had been no acquaintance hith- 
erto. Finally, however, its mind became familiar in a painful, dry, 
and mechanical manner, ill-suited to the tastes of a child, with the 
work and exercises of primary instruction. 

‘¢ Does this abrupt change from home to school-training favor a 
free, uninterrupted development of the child’s nature? No— 
though the children may from habit gradually fall in with the cus- 
tom of the school, and submit to the unnatural ways imposed upon 
them. The disadvantage of such a system cannot perhaps be traced 
back to its source in the individual. Careful observers, however, 
of the human mind as well as of whole nations, have discovered 
the source of so much deficiency in culture, and of superficiality in 
attainments, in that first imposed instruction, in that injudicious 
drilling of the mental faculties in our primary schools. 

“Tt is the task of the Kindergarten to remedy this evil, and to 
establish an intermediate link between the home and school des- 
tined to offer to the child that absolutely necessary preparation, by 
which the embarassment and bewilderment, the injury of the 
child’s mental faculties on entering school will be prevented, and a 
rapid understanding and mastering of the new instruction effected. 

“‘ After these remarks there remains for us only to consider the 
method of the Kindergarten. The Kindergarten satisfies all the wants 
of the child’s nature by promoting at the same time its physical and 
mental development. For the strengthening of the body there are, 
in the first place, regular exercises in calisthenics and gymnastics ; 
secondly, movement-plays (Bewegungsspiele) in the open air and 
also in the house, both combining to attain the desired end ina 
manner easy, pleasing, and useful to the children. Frequently the 
plays are accompanied with songs which exercise great influence 
over the child’s feelings and manners. The fellowship of the plays, 
the reigning freedom, the prevailing gayety, all these together call 
forth in the hearts of the children moods and sentiments which 
may be considered the forerunners of a conscious love of the good 
and the beautiful. . 

*¢ Elements so injurious to the culture of the heart as a stubborn 
seclusiveness, obstinacy, quarrelsomeness, imperiousness, or pride 
are entirely banished from these regions. Children are brought 
and kept together here on the principles of a harmonious working 
of equal claims to culture, development, and the care of the 
teacher — and is this to remain without influence upon the child’s 
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soul-life? Will it not make its heart susceptible of all that makes 
a human being truly happy? 

“The movement-plays are of decided. advantage to the mental 
development of the child; it acquires, and without trouble, an in- 
tuitive knowledge of actual life; it learns to understand a number 
of occupations and actions, and to judge of them, without injury 
to its tender organization, and without becoming precocious. A 
similar advantage it derives from each particular exercise of 
the Kindergarten. 

“‘“Whata rich field is opened to the thoughtful Kindergarten- 
teacher in the Tale, for instance. How she can work upon the child’s 
imagination! Then the ball-plays — how they do promote skillful- 
ness and grace! As for the building blocks — here are new shapes 
with which the child becomes acquainted —and what a variety of 
forms and structures can be produced! 

‘‘Closely connected with building apparatus are those (Lege- 
spiele) consisting of squares, triangles, &c. 

* * * *” * * * * * * * * 

“You will be convinced by this explanation that in the Kinder- 
garten alone, children can receive in a natural manner that prepar- 
ation and fitness for school, without which the school can never ac- 
complish what it should. The school in its present state lacks the 
proper institution to precede and succeed it. 

‘“¢Tn conclusion, we may say of the Kindergarten, in the words of 
Diesterweg, If we ask the teachers to whom we entrust our chil- 
dren, what pupils they like best, they answer: That they consider 
themselves favored in receiving children into their schools who 
spent their first years in the wholesome atmosphere of the Kinder- 
garten.” 


Che Hursery Department. 


THE CHILD AT HIS MOTHER'S BREAST. 


Mother! not only earthly food thine infant seeks from thee, 
But, to his natural instinct true, 
He yearns for love and kindness, too; 

And feeds his heart upon thy sympathy. 


Ah, see! with what content and zest, 
Mine infant clasps his mother’s breast; 
His slumbering instinct still doth move 
His soul to trust his mother’s love; 

As he from her receives his food, 

From her he seeks all other good; 

His filial love and care, returning — 

At no late day — his mother’s yearning. 
From her example, pure and bright, 
His mind must learn to know the right! 
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Nos. 22 and 24 Frankfort Street, New York, 


Keeps on hand an extensive and well-assorted supply of 


KINDERGARTEN GIFTS 


(OCCUPATION MATERIAL), 


Of foreign as well as domestic manufacture. Particular attention 
is called to E. STEIGER’s stock of 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, 


In GERMAN, ENGLISH, and FRENCH, on the 


KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM. 





THE NEw EDUCATION, as FROEBEL’S SYSTEM is ae geo called, is here rep- 
resented in all that is requisite to its integrity and ful development, by every 
publication of note on the subject issued in 


AMERICA, GERMANY, ENGLAND, FRANCE, anv BELGIUM. | 


E. STsIGEn’s Agents in Germany, England, and elsewhere in Europe, are 
instructed to forward new publications appertaining to the Kindergarten System 
immediately on their appearance. Catalogues sent on application. ‘ 





The following American Publications on the Kindergarten System will be for- 
warded, post-paid, upon receipt of price: 
A. poeet. The Kindergarten. A Manual for the introduction of Froebel’s 
stem of Primary Education into Public Schools, and for the use of 
th thers and Private Teachers. With 16 plates. Cloth . - $1.00 
(The text of the songs and poetry is mostly in English and German. i 


Mrs. Matilda H. Kriege. The Child; its Nature and Relations. An 
elucidation of Froebel’s Principles of Education. A free rendering of 
the German of the Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow. Second edition, pp. 148, 
printed on heavy tinted paper, tastefully bound in bevelled cloth, gilt top, $1.00 


Mrs. H. Mann and Elizabeth P. Peabody. Moral Culture of Infancy, 
and Kindergarten Guide. With Music for the Plays. Cloth . $1.25 


Edw. Wiebe. The Paradise of Childhood. A Manual for instruction in 
Friedrich Froebel’s Educational Principles, and a Practical Guide to 
Kindergartners. With 74 Plates. 4to . . . 1. 1. 1 1 2 we wo $3.00 
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